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INAUGURAL  EXERCISES 

Founder's  Day 

THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1926 

11:00  A.  M. 

'Program 

HONORABLE  JAMES  B.   ELLIS,   Chairman,   Executive   Committee, 
Board  of  Trustees,  Presiding 

Invocation Dr.  Frank  Willis  Barnett 

Song — "America" 

Address  of  Welcome  on  Behalf  of  the  People  of  Alabama . 

His  Excellency,  Governor  Wm.  W.  Brandon 

Greetings  from  Student  Body,  Alumnae  and  Faculty — 

On  Behalf  of  the  Student  Body Miss  Mary  Ellen  Spinks 

President  Student  Government  Association 

On  Behalf  of  the  Alumnae Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Corry 

President  Alumnae  Association 

On  Behalf  of  the  Faculty Dr.  T.  H.  Napier 

Dean  of  Alabama   College 

Inauguration  of  Oliver  Cromwell  Carmichael,  A.  M.,  B.  Sc.   (Oxon),  LL.D.. 

Honorable  James  B .  Ellis 

Inaugural  Address President  Oliver  Cromwell  Carmichael 

Song — "Alma  Mater"  * 

(Audience  join   in   singing) 

Address Honorable   William   Rogers 

Attorney,   Birmingham 
Benediction Dr.  Frank  Willis  Barnett 

*In  the  heart  of  Alabama  On  to  joy  and  fame  and  service 

Dwells  our  Alma  Mater  star;  Points  this  guardian  of  our  youth; 

Through   her  purple   gleams   of   golden  And    she   lights    the   untried   journey 

Call  her  daughters  from  afar.  With  her  matchless  beams  of  truth. 

For   aye   shall  we  adore   thee.  For  aye  shall  we  adore   thee, 

Thy   fame  has   spread  before  thee,  Thy  fame  has  spread  before  thee, 

For  aye  shall  we  adore  thee,  For  aye   shall  we  adore   thee, 

Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee!  Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee! 

For  aye  shall  we  adore  thee,  Long  shall  live  our  Alma  Mater, 

Thy    fame   has    spread  before    thee,  Mighty  leader  of  our  peers; 

All  hail,  all  hail!!  While   our   love    and   praise   and    rev'rence 

Alma  Mater,  hail  to  thee!  Ever  deepens  with  the  years. 

For  aye  shall  we  adore  thee, 
Thy  fame  has   spread  before  thee, 
For  aye  shall  we  adore  thee, 
Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee! 
Words  by  Mary  Goode  Stalhvorth 
Music  by  Chas.  R.  Calkins 


General  Statement 

THIS  bulletin  contains  the  program  of  exercises  held  at  Alabama  Col- 
lege on  Founder's  Day,  October  12,  1926,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  Car- 
michael  was  inaugurated  President  of  Alabama  College. 

Dr.  Carmichael  was  elected  President  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1926,  succeeding  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Waverly  Palmer. 

In  addition  to  the  program,  the  addresses  of  Senator  James  B.  Ellis, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  Presi- 
dent O.  C.  Carmichael,  and  of  William  Rogers,  as  well  as  extracts  from 
other  addresses  delivered  on  that  day  are  given  here. 

Governor  W.  W.  Brandon  was  detained  in  Montgomery  on  account 
of  important  matters  of  State,  hence  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  exer- 
cises. His  place  on  the  program  was  filled  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Tidwell,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Education,  who  not  only  delivered  greetings  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  State  but  introduced  Senator  James  B.  Ellis,  who 
delivered  the  installation  address.  Senator  Ellis  read  the  following  tele- 
gram from  Governor  Brandon: 

"Please  express  my  congratulations  to  President  Carmichael,  the  stu- 
dent body  and  guests  upon  this  Founder's  Day.  Owing  to  engagements 
here  important  to  the  State,  I  find  it  impossible  to  be  present,  but  through 
you  I  desire  to  extend  greetings  for  the  entire  State  to  all  gathered  and 
wish  for  the  new  President  abundant  success.  Wise  were  the  men  who 
founded  this  great  school  for  our  women,  and  the  State  should  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  institution  and  its  head  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  all  that  its 
friends  hope  for.    With  best  wishes  for  a  fine  meeting,  cordially  yours." 
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Installation    Address 

Honorable  James  B.  Ellis 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

E  HAVE  met  today  for  a  twofold  purpose.  One,  in  a  befitting 
manner  to  observe  the  30th  anniversary  of  this  Institution: 
the  other,  to  formally  induct  into  office  our  fifth  President. 

Our  first  President,  Captain  Henry  Clay  Reynolds,  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable executive  ability,  and  had  a  great  vision  of  what  this  Institution 
was  to  become  when  he  took  the  initiative  in  a  movement  to  induce  the 
United  States  Congress  to  make  a  donation  of  25,000  acres  of  public  lands 
to  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  the  use  of  this  school.  But  for  the  income  de- 
rived from  this  source,  Alabama  College  today  would  be  in  a  most  de- 
plorable condition.  After  making  secure  the  launching  of  the  college  for 
the  education  of  women  in  Alabama,  Captain  Reynolds  resigned  in  1899. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Francis  Marion  Peterson,  a  most  lovable 
man,  and  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State.  Dr.  Peterson  served 
the  Institution  faithfully  and  well  until  1906,  when  he  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health.  During  this  interim,  Mr.  J.  A.  Moore, 
Secretary,  was  elected  President  Pro  Tempore  to  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session. 

While  Mr.  Moore  was  in  a  most  trying  position,  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  Acting  President  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  In  May,  1907, 
Dr.  Peterson  resigned  and  Dr.  Thomas  Waverly  Palmer  was  drafted  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  this  Institution. 

In  the  short  space  of  time  that  is  allotted  a  speaker  today,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  express  in  the  slightest  degree  the  progress  of  Alabama 
College  during  the  eighteen  and  a  half  years  of  Dr.  Palmer's  administra- 
tion. He  was  not  only  an  educator,  but  also  a  most  discreet  and  wise 
leader,  and  with  it  all,  a  consecrated  Christian  gentleman.  For  several 
years  prior  to  his  passing  away,  he  exerted  the  utmost  of  his  energies  to- 
wards getting  the  College  into  membership  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges.  We  are  profoundly  thankful  that  this  was  accomplished  a  short 
while  before  his  death. 

Dr.  Palmer  realized  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  administration  that 
he  needed  a  strong  personality  to  assist  him  in  the  manifold  duties  that 
were  weighing  so  heavily  upon  him.  He  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  they  unanimously  elected  a  man  as  Dean  of  the  College  who 
labored  in  the  most  co-operative  spirit,  and  added  great  strength  to  Dr. 
Palmer's  administration. 

This  man  came  to  us  fully  equipped  to  assume  the  responsible  duties 
that  are  today  resting  upon  him.  He  is  a  great  man  and  bears  a  great 
name,  and  if  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  only  stand  behind  the  suggestions 
that  he  will  make,  we  feel  sure  there  is  a  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  Alabama 

College. 

We  believe  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  President 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  insist  upon  adequate  appropriations  be- 
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ing  made  by  the  State  for  the  equipment  and  the  maintenance  in  a  most 
creditable  manner  for  the  accommodation  of  not  less  than  1,000  girls 
within  one  year  from  the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  next  Legislature. 
We  believe,  further,  that  we  should  have  a  program  for  the  next  decade 
looking  forward  to  having  equipment  and  appropriations  to  maintain  with 
dignity  this  Institution  for  2,000  Alabama  girls  by  1937. 

This  is  a  modest  request  when  we  consider  that  our  two  great  Insti- 
tutions for  boys,  at  Tuscaloosa  and  Auburn,  will  have  to  have  appropria- 
tions made  for  at  least  4,000  boys  to  be  educated  at  those  Institutions: 
then  we  ask  the  question — "Is  it  an  unreasonable  request  for  Alabama 
College  to  ask  for  equipment  and  maintenance  for  one-half  that  number 
of  girls?" 

We  feel  sure  that  our  President  will  make  in  his  inaugural  address 
many  suggestions  leading  to  the  wonderful  possibilities  that  lie  out  before 
us  in  the  years  to  come.  And,  now,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Alabama  College,  it  is  a  most  pleasant  duty  for  me  to  pronounce  you, 
Oliver  Cromwell  Carmichael,  President  of  Alabama  College.  That  you 
have  caught  the  vision  of  the  great  opportunity  that  is  in  your  hands  for 
the  building  up  of  this  Institution,  we  have  no  doubt.  We  all  feel  that 
you  were  especially  trained  for  the  work  to  which  you  were  unanimously 
chosen,  and  that  you  will  dignify  the  office  and  lead  the  way  for  this  In- 
stitution to  be  one  of  the  greatest  educational  assets  within  the  bounds  of 
our  great  and  glorious  Commonwealth. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  present  Dr.  O.  C.  Carmichael,  who  will  deliver  to  us  his  In- 
augural Address. 


Inaugural  Address 

President  0.  C.  Carmichael 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

IT  IS  AN  HONOR  and  a  privilege  to  participate  in  the  administration 
of  an  institution  whose  past  history  is  so  replete  with  achievement 
and  whose  future  holds  such  promise  as  Alabama  College. 
The  American  college  of  today  occupies  a  position  of  unique  import- 
ance in  the  progress  of  the  Republic.  No  other  educational  organization 
perhaps  is  so  powerful  a  factor  in  its  development.  The  public  school 
system  through  the  high  school  furnishes  the  practical  essentials  of  educa- 
tion to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  University  with  its  research  in 
the  various  fields,  the  arts,  sciences,  business  and  the  professions  prepares 
the  way  for  industrial  economics  and  scientific  development.  But  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  both  the  common  schools  and  the  University  depends  upon 
the  college.  For  leadership  in  the  teaching  profession  we  must  look  to  the 
college  man  and  woman.  For  the  background  of  training  necessary  in 
all  fields  of  research  we  must  again  look  to  college  trained  men  and  wo- 
men. 

Moreover,  the  college,  educationally  speaking,  is  the  safeguard  of  the 
best  in  our  civilization,  giving  the  intellectual  vision  to  see  the  trend  of 
present  day  tendencies  while  interpreting  them  and  adjusting  to  them.  In 
a  rapidly  changing  social  and  economic  order  this  function  of  the  college  is 
profoundly  important  to  future  welfare  and  progress.  Manifold  industrial, 
economic  and  social  problems  are  constantly  arising  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  brought  about  in  human  society  through  scientific  discovery. 
These  problems  demand  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  vision  not  of  the  few 
specialists  which  the  University  produces  but  of  a  large  body  of  men  and 
women  who  live  in  the  midst  of  these  problems  and  who  are  inspired  with 
a  desire  to  serve.  These  must  be  furnished  by  the  college  which  occupies 
a  strategic  position  in  the  entire  educational  system. 

If  this  may  be  said  for  the  average  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
it  may  be  repeated  with  added  emphasis  for  the  college  for  women.  After 
all,  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  progress  today  is  the  adjustment  of  human 
relationships  in  a  complex  and  ever  changing  society.  All  through  the 
ages  the  spiritual  values  which  have  been  of  profound  importance  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem  have  been  contributed  by  women  through  their  in- 
fluence in  the  home.  Henceforth  with  the  new  position  of  women  in  public 
life  these  values  will  not  only  be  contributed  indirectly  through  the  home 
but  directly  through  their  influence  on  public  thought.  Surely  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  greater  value  which  most  women  attach  to  human 
life,  which  they  have  borne  in  agony  and  nurtured  in  patience,  will  make 
itself  felt  when  they  have  entered  more  actively  into  the  busy  marts  of  in- 
dustry, business,  and  politics.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  institution 
devoting  itself  exclusively  to  the  training  of  young  women  not  only  has  a 
peculiar  responsibility  but  an  unequaled  opportunity  for  service  to  the 
State. 


It  must  be  remembered  too  that  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  state  col- 
lege for  women  are  much  broader  than  those  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  In 
addition  to  the  liberal  or  cultural  education  which  it  is  designed  to  give,  the 
state  college  for  women  recognizes  the  importance  of  vocational  and  pro- 
fessional training  for  women  in  the  fields  for  which  they  are  especially 
suited.  In  short,  its  program  is  for  women  largely  what  the  University  is 
for  men,  in  that  it  provides  training  for  various  vocations  and  professions 
which  women  usually  enter.  We  can  recognize  the  importance  of  this  part 
of  the  program  when  we  remember  that  more  than  eight  million  women 
are  today  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  In  1850  there  was  not  a  woman 
lawyer,  journalist,  physician,  architect,  or  librarian  in  the  United  States. 
Now  women  plead  before  the  Supreme  Court;  they  constitute  twelve  per- 
cent of  the  newspaper  staffs  of  the  country;  they  practice  medicine  in 
every  city  in  the  United  States,  and  are.  some  of  the  leading  architects  in 
our  larger  cities.  Two-thirds  of  the  library  forces  of  twelve  hundred  pub- 
lic libraries  are  women.  Seventy  years  ago  there  were  no  trained  nurses. 
Now  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  make  hospitals  possible. 

Our  whole  public  school  system  rests  today  upon  the  work  of  more 
than  half  a  million  women.  Woman's  ability  in  the  creative  arts  was  one 
time  considered  incredible.  It  is  now  commonplace  in  poetry,  fiction, 
painting,  and  sculpture.  The  ability  of  woman  in  science  was  once 
thought  negligible.  Yet,  the  greatest  achievement  in  Entomology  in  the 
past  half  century  was  that  of  Eleanor  Ormerod.  In  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  Madame  Curie  is  the  only  scientist  so  far  honored  twice  by  the 
award  of  the  Nobel  prize;  one  in  1903,  again  in  1911.  In  the  field  of 
mechanics  in  1860  there  were  forty  inventions  a  year  patented  by  wo- 
men; in  1880  one  hundred  a  year;  in  1890  one  a  day,  while  in  1910  there 
were  eight  thousand,  five  hundred  ninety-six  patents  to  the  credit  of  wo- 
men within  twelve  months.  These  few  facts  indicate  the  wide  range  of 
occupations  which  women  of  today  engage  in.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  new  gainful  occupations  or  vocations  open  to  women  as  a  result  of 
the  changed  social  order. 

The  home  which  was  one  time  a  production  center  has  today  become 
merely  a  consumption  center.  The  result  is  that  a  wide  variety  of  occu- 
pations have  developed  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  production  that  was 
formerly  centered  in  the  home.  There  are  more  than  two  million,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  women  engaged  today  in  occupations  allied  to  the  vocation 
of  home-making.  This  is  practically  one- third  of  all  the  women  engaged 
in  gainful  occupation.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  various  occupa- 
tions in  which  this  large  body  of  women  are  engaged.  It  will  suffice  to 
mention  a  few  of  them  which  show  their  wide  range. 

There  are  social  service  workers,  dietitians  in  hospitals  and  hotels, 
nutrition  field  workers,  food  and  sanitary  inspectors,  state  club  leaders, 
public  health  workers,  physical  directors,  designers,  interior  decorators, 
textile  chemists,  laboratory  assistants,  etc. 

These  positions  of  great  importance  must  be  filled  by  women  who 
are  trained  for  the  work.  With  these  demands  for  service  there  is  no 
longer  a  place  for  higher  education  of  women,  any  more  than  for  men,  that 
prepares  only  for  leisure  in  a  purely  decorative,  parasitic  life. 


The  program  of  Alabama  College  is,  therefore,  designed  not  only  to  af- 
ford a  broad  cultural  background  but  to  provide  training  in  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations  that  are  open  to  women  of  today  and  are  of  profound  im- 
portance to  our  social  well  being.  In  additin  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  course, 
in  which  one  pursues  the  traditional  college  subjects  including  History, 
English,  Psychology,  Religious  Education,  etc.,  there  are  four  different 
groups  of  courses  to  which  I  would  call  your  especial  attention. 

One  may  secure  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  along  with  professional 
training  in  Domestic  Economy,  in  Art,  and  in  Physical  and  Health  Edu- 
cation. The  Home  Economics  course  with  its  rich  and  varied  group  of 
subjects  embraces  instruction  in  foods,  in  nutrition,  in  clothing,  in  house- 
hold furnishings,  in  designing,  in  housing,  in  interior  decorating,  in  house- 
hold management,  in  home  nursing,  in  institutional  management  and  or- 
ganization and  in  civic  and  industrial  relations  of  women.  In  short,  it 
gives  one  a  grasp  of  Science,  Economics,  Psychology,  and  Art  which  will  fit 
one  to  become  a  responsible  citizen,  an  intelligent  home-maker,  and  an 
efficient  professional  woman. 

Alabama  College  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  training  teachers 
in  the  field  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Fed- 
eral Act  of  1914.  Forty  members  of  the  present  senior  class  are  specializ- 
ing in  this  field.  And,  yet,  the  institution  is  unable  to  meet  adequately  the 
needs  of  the  State  along  this  line. 

Art  is  often  thought  of  as  a  luxury  or  an  accomplishment  and  of  no 
practical  use,  but  the  applications  of  Art  study  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Every  vocation  turns  to  it  for  assistance.  It  aids  the  progress  of 
every  industry.  Design  is  involved  in  construction  as  well  as  in  decora- 
tion and  it  assures  in  large  measure  the  salability  of  products.  Even  when 
the  aesthetic  quality  is  not  inherent  in  the  product,  art  is  employed  in  its 
advertisement.  Art  is  no  longer  a  special  subject  for  a  few  talented  per- 
sons. It  is  important  in  all  relations  of  life.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
courses  in  History  of  Art,  in  color,  in  design,  in  drawing,  and  in  painting, 
and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  Art  in  the  schools,  clay  modeling,  and  com- 
mercial art  work,  Alabama  College  offers  special  work  in  pottery. 

Several  clays  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Montevallo  and 
much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  develop- 
ment of  pottery  work. 

The  Health  Education  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion reported  in  1921  that  there  were  sixteen  million  school  children  in  the 
United  States  with  physical  defects  detrimental  to  health,  stating  that  most 
of  these  were  remediable  but  that  few  were  being  remedied.  Professor  T.  W. 
Wood,  of  Columbia  University,  stated:  "The  business  of  keeping  the  school 
children  of  this  country  in  good  physical  repair  is,  as  now  conducted,  a 
disgrace  to  the  Nation."  One  of  the  most  important  features  in  a  com- 
plete educational  system  is  physical  and  health  education.  The  cost  of  all 
wars,  since  the  beginning,  is  small  compared  with  the  cost  of  preventable 
diseases.  Wars  cease  but  preventable  disease  we  have  with  us  always,  and 
this  sacrifice  is  made  at  the  shrine  of  ignorance  and  indifference.  Health 
education  will  blot  out  ignorance  and  increase  interest  in  maintaining  the 
highest  health  efficiency. 


Alabama  College  provides  a  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  which  emphasizes  especially  physical  and  health  training.  It  is  the 
only  institution  in  Alabama  offering  such  a  course  and  its  service  to  the 
State,  therefore,  thru  this  type  of  training  is  unique.  Not  only  is  there  a 
growing  demand  for  physical  education  teachers  and  physical  directors  but 
for  various  types  of  health  workers.  The  physical  education  course  at 
Alabama  College  trains  for  these  particular  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science,  Alabama  College  of- 
fers the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music,  allowing  one  to  specialize  in  Piano, 
Violin,  Voice,  or  Public  School  Music,  in  securing  this  degree. 

Music  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  decorative  arts;  but  it  is 
now  listed  among  the  essential  courses  in  most  of  the  common  schools.  It 
is  being  required  by  our  own  State  Department  as  a  part  of  the  training 
of  teachers  in  the  grade  schools.  Colonel  E.  M.  Markham,  referring  to 
Music  as  one  of  the  vital  forces  of  a  nation  says:  "Give  me  the  making 
of  a  nation's  songs  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws." 

Alabama  College  lays  special  emphasis  on  Music  in  its  curriculum.  A 
large  corps  of  well  trained  instructors  are  to  be  found  in  the  department, 
which  trains  some  three  hundred  students  or  more  each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  degree  courses  offered  by  Alabama  College,  there 
is  a  two-year  course  in  commercial  subjects  fitting  one  for  secretarial  or  bus- 
iness positions,  and  a  two-year  course  for  the  training  of  social  workers. 
This  latter  course  is  put  on  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Child  Welfare 
Department.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  a  student  will  be  recom- 
mended to  the  State  Department  for  certification.  As  a  part  of  the  work 
of  this  course,  students  are  given  field  training  and  case  work  with  the 
Child  Welfare  Superintendent  of  Shelby  County,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
college  teaching  staff.  The  opportunity  for  field  work  in  a  rural  county 
in  addition  to  the  general  Sociology  courses  from  the  background  of  train- 
ing for  certification  under  the  Child  Welfare  Board.  These  afford  un- 
usual opportunities  to  the  student  in  training  for  public  welfare  work.  A 
similar  program  financed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  Shelby  County,  and 
Alabama  College  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a  year  in  connection 
with  the  training  of  rural  school  supervisors  in  Alabama.  The  rural  school 
supervisor  for  the  county  is  a  member  of  the  Alabama  College  staff.  In 
the  work  which  she  does  in  the  county  she  is  assisted  by  students  who  have 
had  several  years'  teaching  experience  and  who  are  preparing  for  super- 
vision work.  This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  secure 
not  only  the  technical  or  theoretical  training  necessary  for  the  work  of 
supervision  in  the  counties  of  Alabama,  but  she  receives  at  the  same  time 
practical  field  work  in  a  typical  rural  Alabama  county. 

General  teacher  training  for  high  schools  and  elementary  schools 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  college.  This  training  cov- 
ers not  only  the  general  subjects  but  the  special  subjects  as  well.  For  this 
training  the  elementary  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  Montevallo  are 
used  for  practice  teaching. 

From  the  brief  sketch  of  the  program  of  Alabama  College  as  outlined 
above,  it  is  possible  to  picture  the  wide  varieties  of  service  which  the  in- 
stitution is  rendering  to  the  State. 


Alabama  College  has  been  a  pioneer  in  Alabama  in  Home  Economics 
education.  It  was  the  first  institution  to  establish  courses  in  Domestic 
Art  and  Domestic  Science.  It  is  the  first  institution  to  establish  a  four-year 
course  for  the  training  of  Public  School  Music  teachers  and  supervisors.  It 
is  the  first  institution  to  establish  four-year  courses  in  physical  and  health 
education.  It  is  the  first  institution  in  the  South,  except  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  to  provide  an  organized  course  for  the  training  of  Social 
Workers.  It  is  the  only  institution  in  Alabama  with  a  four-year  course 
leading  to  a  degree  with  major  emphasis  in  Art.  It  is  the  only  institution 
in  Alabama  with  a  well  organized  course  for  the  training  of  rural  school 
supervisors.  These  important  advances  have  only  been  begun.  There  is 
much  yet  to  be  done  in  perfecting  the  work  of  these  new  departments. 
They  will  necessarily  need  expanding  and  adjusting  to  the  needs  of  the 
State.  The  future  development  of  the  program  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  the  institution  to  secure  and  hold  an  efficient  and  well  trained  faculty. 

The  future  of  the  state  college  for  women  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  holds  out  bright  promise.  The  first  state-supported 
college  for  women  to  be  established  was  founded  in  Mississippi  in  1884. 
In  the  short  period  of  a  little  more  than  forty  years  eight  states  have  fol- 
lowed suit.  These  institutions  are  as  follows:  College  of  Industrial  Arts, 
(Texas),  Oklahoma  State  College  for  Women;  New  Jersey  State  College 
for  Women;  North  Carolina  State  College  for  Women;  Winthrop  College 
(South  Carolina) ;  Florida  State  College  for  Women;  Georgia  State  College 
for  Women,  and  Alabama  College. 

All  of  these  are  standard  four-year  colleges,  whereas  ten  years  ago  not 
one  of  them  was  so  recognized.  From  the  progress  made  by  these  insti- 
tutions one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  under  graduate  work  which  they  are 
doing  today  will  be  expanded,  adding  graduate  and  research  departments 
in  the  fields  of  knowledge  related  to  the  home. 

Miss  Julia  Lathrop  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Washington  laments 
the  fact  that  "There  is  nowhere  a  center  for  research  and  discovery  where 
choice  minds  are  devoting  their  powers  to  the  philosophy  of  the  inevitable 
labors  of  the  average  household,  to  developing  by  original  study,  improved 
care  of  the  young  who  must  be  nurtured  there,  to  finding  new  expedients 
for  enriching  the  lives  of  the  adults  who  should  be  happy  there;  that  no- 
where patient  research  gives  the  authoritative  sanction  which  would  ele- 
vate into  a  national  system,  strong,  free,  elastic,  the  cult  of  the  American 
family." 

The  recognition  of  this  need  is  evidenced  by  the  new  course  in 
Euthenics  which  was  established  during  the  past  year  at  Vassar  College 
and  a  similar  project  recently  begun  at  Smith  College.  If  in  our  State 
universities  there  are  research  departments  created  for  the  development  of 
scientific  agriculture,  engineering,  medicine,  chemistry,  physics,  etc.,  why 
should  there  not  be  established  at  our  state  college  for  women  a  research 
department  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  manifold  problems  that  center 
around  the  most  important  institution  of  society,  namely,  the  home. 

Professor  Alexis  Lange  says:  "Were  I  Fortunatus,  I  should  gently 
twist  my  wishing-hat  and  behold,  there  would  be  a  group  of  new  college 
courses,  each  centered  about  the  fountain  head  of  all  progress,  the  home. 


They  would  trace  its  evolution;  they  would  reveal  its  significance  in  the 
advance  of  mankind  from  beasthood  to  noble  manhood  and  womanhood; 
they  would  disclose  its  unrealized  ideals;  they  would  deal  with  conditions 
that  make  or  mar;  they  would  consider  the  house  beautiful  and  the  house 
sanitary ;  they  would  apply  the  principles  of  efficient  organization  and  man- 
agement ;  they  would  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  income  and  out  go ;  they 
would  dwell  on  the  relation  of  the  home  to  the  school,  the  church,  the  state, 
and  the  economic  order,  and  a  system  of  well  planned  exercises  would, 
whenever  possible,  connect  insight  with  practice." 

This  in  effect  is  the  goal  of  the  state  college  for  women!  That  it  is 
fulfilling  a  long  felt  need  is  clear  from  the  rapid  growth  of  such  institu- 
tions during  the  past  four  decades;  that  Alabama  College  is  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  young  women  of  Alabama  is  evidenced  by  the 
unparalleled  growth  of  the  institution  during  the  past  five  years.  Five 
years  ago  there  were  287  college  students  enrolled  during  the  nine  months 
session  1921-22.  The  enrollment  the  first  month  in  the  1926-27  session 
reached  720  college  students — approximately  150%  gain  within  five  years. 
Moreover,  a  large  number  of  students  who  applied  for  entrance  during  this 
session  could  not  be  admitted  because  of  lack  of  accommodations.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  demands  on  Alabama  College  during  the 
next  five  years  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  during  the  past  five 
years.  Such  a  growth  would  mean  1,800  students  within  the  next  five 
years.  In  order  to  meet  this  need  the  people  of  Alabama  must  enlarge  its 
vision  of  the  importance  of  the  program  of  Alabama  College  and  come  to 
its  rescue  with  funds  sufficient  to  care  for  at  least  five  hundred  more  stu- 
dents during  the  next  five  years.  At  present  not  only  is  the  entire  dormi- 
tory space  filled  but  class  rooms,  the  dining  room,  auditorium  all  are  taxed 
to  their  capacities.  In  order  to  care  for  even  one  hundred  more  students 
it  is  necessary  to  expand  not  only  the  dormitory  space  but  to  add  to  the 
dining  room  and  increase  the  number  of  class  rooms.  In  short,  further  ex- 
pansion now  means  an  enlargement  of  all  departments  of  the  physical 
plant,  and  this  will  require  a  large  expenditure. 

The  immediate  urgent  needs  of  the  institution  are  an  auditorium,  a 
social  religious  building,  an  administration  building,  an  academic  building, 
two  practice  homes,  and  three  additional  dormitories,  besides  extensive  re- 
pairs on  the  main  dormitory. 

Perhaps  more  important  still  than  buildings  and  equipment  is  a  fund 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  institution  efficiently,  paying  adequate  salaries 
to  the  teaching  force.  In  1922-23  there  were  330  college  students  enrolled 
against  720  during  the  present  session.  In  addition  to  that  the  extension 
service  which  began  in  1922  served  473  teachers  last  year  through  eighteen 
study  centers  in  twelve  different  counties.  In  the  same  period  the  summer 
school  has  increased  200%.  Yet,  the  state  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Alabama  College  for  1926-27  is  the  same  as  for  1922-23. 

This  is  the  present  situation  with  your  institution  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  young  women  in  Alabama.  With  adequate  support,  Alabama 
College  has  every  reason  to  become  one  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women 
in  the  country  in  the  variety  and  quality  of  services  which  it  renders. 
That  is  our  hope  and  ambition  for  this  institution  and  to  that  end  we  ded- 
icate today  our  best  energies  so  long  as  it  may  be  our  happy  privilege  to 
serve  the  institution.  10 


Address — ^presenting  the  Citizens  of  Alabama 

Honorable  William  Rogers 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  today.  Your  newly  inaugurated  President,  Dr. 
Carmichael,  is  a  friend  of  my  student  days.  With  mingled  pride  and 
admiration,  I  have  watched  him  as,  with  unfaltering  courage  and  deter- 
mination, he  has  climbed  one  by  one  the  difficult  rounds  of  the  ladder  of 
success.  I  have  heard  some  splendid  things  said  about  him  this  morning. 
I  want  to  add  a  word  as  a  friend  and  I  think  you  would  like  to  hear  as 
from  a  friend.  I  have  known  him  intimately  as  a  student  and  as  a  soldier. 
His  life  has  been  rich  with  experience  and  has  constantly  been  one  of  un- 
selfish service.  This  day  officially  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in 
his  life  and  is  an  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  your  college.  I  know 
it  means  to  Dr.  Carmichael  a  new  and  greater  opportunity  for  service  to 
you  and  to  Alabama,  and  I  say  to  you,  from  one  who  knows  the  man, 
that  he  will  make  the  utmost  use  of  that  opportunity  on  behalf  of  your 
college  and  the  young  womanhood  of  this  State. 

Dr.  Carmichael  in  his  address  has  pictured  to  you  the  growth  of  this 
splendid  institution  and  the  essential  and  enormously  useful  place  it  now 
occupies  in  the  educational  program  of  our  State.  In  connection  with 
what  I  have  to  say,  I  want  you  to  keep  firmly  fixed  in  your  minds  that 
this  institution  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama and  is  an  integral  part  of  our  state-owned  and  state-controlled  higher 
educational  system.  But  although  that  be  true,  I  believe  I  may  say  with 
confidence  that  until  recently  it  was  not  regarded  as  an  equal  integral  part 
of  that  system,  in  comparison  with  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  pri- 
marily for  men,  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  his- 
torically and  practically  our  other  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  pri- 
marily for  men. 

Underlying  the  growth  of  this  college  is  the  increasing  recognition  by 
our  citizenship  of  the  vital  importance  to  the  State  of  the  education  of  its 
young  womanhood.  One  often  finds,  however,  a  current  thought  that  col- 
leges and  universities  are  places  maintained  solely  that  men  may  learn 
how  to  make  a  living.  Accompanying  this  is  often  a  half  formed  idea  that 
college  and  university  education  of  women  is  only  important  to  the  extent 
that  it  enables  women  who  are  compelled  by  the  fortuitous  circumstances 
of  life  to  make  their  own  living,  to  do  so.  Such  thought  demands  a  re- 
statement of  what  seem  to  me  certain  fundamental  truths,  which  are 
these:  First,  the  primary  purpose  of  education  is  to  teach  one  how  to 
live  and  not  how  to  make  a  living;  and,  secondly,  the  education  of  its 
young  womanhood  by  the  State  is  of  more  importance  than  the  education 
of  its  young  manhood  by  the  State. 

In  the  beginning,  let  us  get  clearly  the  scope  of  this  first  statement: 
"The  primary  purpose  of  education  is  to  teach  one  how  to  live  and  not 
how  to  make  a  living."    It  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.    "Education,"  as 
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used  here,  is  not  vocational  training  as  a  means  to  a  livelihood,  covered  by 
the  technical  and  professional  courses  offered  in  many  schools.  After  all, 
such  education  or  vocational  training  is  in  the  nature  of  an  apprentice  for 
a  particular  and  definite  thing  and  is  many  times  and  often  better  ob- 
tained by  an  apprenticeship  in  the  vocation  itself.  I  mean,  education  in  its 
broader  aspect:  education  that  includes  training  of  the  character  as  well 
as  of  the  mind;  education  that  seeks  to  enlarge  and  broaden  the  young 
men  or  young  women  who  come  under  its  influence,  to  enable  them  to  ap- 
preciate and  seize  the  many  opportunities  which  their  lives  will  offer;  edu- 
cation that  seeks  to  create  within  young  men  and  young  women  the  re- 
sources for  meeting  life's  responsibilities;  education  that  will  expand  their 
capacity  for  enjoyment  of  the  many  beauties  of  the  world  around  them; 
education  that  will  enable  them  to  create  for  themselves  a  more  beautiful 
world  in  which  to  live;  education  that  will  give  them  tolerance  and  under- 
standing of  others;  education  that  will  help  them  mutually  to  play  their 
part  among  their  fellows  in  the  lives  which  must  be  spent  together. 

Political  histories  tell  us  that  our  present-day  state  is  a  logical  devel- 
opment of  the  family.  I  believe  our  legalists  and  moralists  unite  in  the 
opinion  that  the  home  is  the  keystone  of  the  social  fabric,  but  it  takes  no 
scientist  to  tell  you  what  you  already  know  from  the  wealth  of  your  own 
experience, — that  the  great  and  underlying  influence  which  shapes  the 
lives  of  men  is  the  mother  in  that  home. 

I  do  not  believe  it  now  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  give  to  those  of  its  young  womanhood  who  are  compelled  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood an  opportunity  to  train  themselves  to  that  purpose.  This  is  now 
universally  recognized  and  the  growing  importance  of  women  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life  of  our  age  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
present  recognition  by  our  citizens  of  their  duty  to  support  and  maintain 
colleges  for  women.  We  recognize  that  obligation  and  I  think  meet  it,  but 
we  must  go  further  than  that.  We  must  give  that  opportunity  to  the  in- 
numerably greater  number  of  young  women  whose  lives  will  be  spent  in 
the  creation  of  a  home  and  the  upbringing  of  their  children. 

Begin  at  the  source:  If  the  education  of  men  is  important,  then  edu- 
cate the  mothers  of  men.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  great  and  growing 
country  of  ours  offers  unlimited  opportunities  for  every  man.  A  man's 
failure  is  due  to  ignorance  of  those  opportunities  or  lack  of  desire  to  em- 
brace them.  It  is  most  often  a  mother's  knowledge  of  what  life  offers  to 
her  son  that  stirs  his  imagination  and  it  is  most  often  her  inspiration  that 
arouses  his  determination  to  make  such  images  accomplished  facts.  I  am 
not  an  educator,  but  I  believe  these  distinguished  gentlemen  who  sit  on 
this  rostrum  today  will  support  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  an  impossible 
thing  for  your  schools,  colleges  or  churches  to  substitute  for  the  moral, 
religious  and  aesthetic  education  of  the  home,  and  if  that  be  true — and  I 
say  it  is  true — then  it  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  the  education  of  the 
young  womanhood  of  this  state  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  educa- 
tion of  its  young  manhood  by  the  State. 

Suppose  we  recognize  that  duty:  What  necessity  is  there  for  an  in- 
stitution devoted  solely  to  the  higher  education  of  women?  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  debate  the  question  of  co-education.    Suffice  it  to  say  there  are  a 
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great  many  people  in  this  State  who  do  not  believe  in  co-education.  There 
are  a  great  many  parents  who  do  not  want  their  daughters  (and  I  might 
add,  their  sons)  to  go  to  co-educational  institutions.  And  there  are  a 
great  many  daughters  who  do  not  want  to  go.  These  parents  are  tax 
payers  in  the  State.  They  have  cogent  and,  to  their  minds,  sound  rea- 
sons for  wanting  their  daughters  to  go  to  colleges  exclusively  for  women, 
and,  as  tax  payers  and  citizens,  they  are  entitled  to  recognition.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  meet  that  demand. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  our 
other  great  educational  institutions  and  the  tremendously  important  part 
they  play  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  State.  I  am  merely  say- 
ing that  this  institution  is  entitled  to  and  should  receive  equal  recognition 
for  its  equally  important  and  essential  part,  and  it  is  necessary  to  say  this 
because,  until  recently,  in  all  candor,  it  must  be  said  that  it  did  not  re- 
ceive such  recognition. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  by  Dr.  Carmichael's  address.  I  am 
struck  with  the  pioneer  work  being  done  by  your  college  in  the  education 
of  women  for  home-making.  It  seems  to  me  that  fact  is  constantly  before 
those  who  dictate  the  policy  of  your  college.  Necessarily,  our  other  great 
colleges,  by  their  historical  development,  primarily  emphasize  men's  activ- 
ities. Nowhere  is  that  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  athletics  of 
co-educational  institutions.  It  must  be  universally  admitted  that  in  most, 
if  not  all,  co-educational  institutions,  historically  founded  for  men,  the 
whole  educational  scheme  must  revolve  around  the  requirements  of  young 
men  rather  than  of  young  women.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  necessarily  so  and 
these  requirements  must,  in  some  essential  respects,  radically  differ.  Do 
you  not  believe  that  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  development  of  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  character  by  young  women  in  a  college  exclu- 
sively for  women  and  in  which  the  women's  interests  are  of  paramount 
importance?  The  South  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  educational  duty  of 
the  State  towards  its  young  womanhood.  I  am  a  native  Mississippian  and 
grew  up  within  the  shadow  of  that  splendid  institution,  the  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women  at  Columbus,  Miss.  For  myself,  I  was  a  stu- 
dent at  both  the  Mississippi  A.  &  M.,  and  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
and,  without  disloyalty  to  either  of  them  or  to  the  wonderful  work  for  the 
State  done  by  both  of  them,  I  can  sincerely  say  that  at  that  time  I  be- 
lieve the  Women's  College  was  doing  a  greater  and  finer  work  than  either. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact,  as  a  native  Mississippian,  that  the  Mississip- 
pi State  College  for  Women  was  the  first  state  college  exclusively  for 
women  in  this  country,  and,  unless  you  have  lived  in  Mississippi,  you  can 
not  realize  the  tremendous  influence  for  good  it  has  exercised  in  the  life  of 
the  State.    One  must  live  with  it  to  fully  appreciate  it. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  South— in  the  past  far  behind  some  of  the  other 
sections  of  the  country  in  matters  of  this  sort— taking  the  lead  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  education  of  its  womanhood.  It  is  rather  true  to  her  tradition, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet,  nor  have  we  as  yet  reaped  the  full  harvest  of  that 
forward  step.  Alabama  has  been  much  slower  than  its  sister  states.  It  is 
still  lagging  behind.  In  1923-24,  which  are  the  latest  figures  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  I  find  that  Alabama  contributed  less  to  the  support  of  her 
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college  for  women  than  any  other  southern  state.    Here  are  the  figures 
with  enrollments  for  those  years: 

No.  of  Total  Mainten- 

College                                                        Students.  ance  Fund. 

Alabama  College  __„    542  $    155,846.00 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 995  343,569.00 

Georgia  State  College    for   Women 1,247  (No  report) 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women 1,225  230,193.00 

North  Carolina  State  College  for  Women 1,432  1,161,439.00 

New  Jersey  State  College  for  Women 307  207,000.00 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 577  361,885.00 

Winthrop  College  (S.  C.) 1,460  565,480.00 

College  of  Industrial  Arts  (Texas) 1,625  491,090.00 

As  I  understand  the  present  situation,  it  is  such  that  you  must  limit 
the  number  of  your  students.  The  need  is  for  more  equipment  to  take 
care  of  an  increasing  number.  Without  any  football  teams  to  advertise 
your  College,  without  any  alumnae  in  prominent  places  to  foster  your  in- 
terests, today  you  have  more  young  women  seeking  admittance  than  you 
can  provide  for.  The  quality  of  your  facilities  is  splendid.  What  you 
now  need  is  more  and  greater  facilities  to  admit  these  young  women  who 
are  knocking  at  your  door.  If  the  people  of  this  state  could  be  made  to 
understand  the  splendid  work  being  done  here,  I  believe  there  would  be  a 
full  and  generous  response  to  your  needs;  that  such  response  would  be 
generous  enough  to  make  certain  that  no  young  woman  of  this  State  who 
wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  here  will  be  denied 
that  opportunity. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  this:  That  the  South  has  so  far  led  the 
way  in  the  State  education  of  women.  Alabama  is  at  present  far  behind 
its  sister  states.  I  hope  those  of  you  who  are  visitors  here  today  will  go 
back  to  your  various  sections  of  the  State  and  tell  of  the  wonderful  work 
that  is  being  done  here  and  of  the  opportunities  for  greater  work  yet  to 
be  done.  I  hope  you  will  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  many  of  our  people 
the  thought  that  a  Woman's  College  is  a  "little  brother  of  the  rich."  I 
hope  you  will  preach  the  gospel  of  the  education  of  the  women  of  the 
State  and  that  the  result  of  your  ministry  will  be  the  support  and  aid  to 
which  this  great  institution  is  entitled  and  which  it  so  urgently  needs. 
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Extracts  From  Other  Addresses 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  Spinks  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  student  body,  pledging 
the  loyalty  of  seven  hundred  young  women  to  the  faculty,  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  the  traditions  of  Alabama  College.  She  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  her  fellow  students. 

Miss  Spinks  was  followed  by  Mrs.  R.  T.  Corry,  who  has  served  for 
two  years  most  successfully  as  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
Alabama  College.  Mrs.  Corry  in  a  few  words  expressed  the  intense  spirit 
of  loyalty  that  prevails  among  the  alumnae  of  Alabama  College.  She 
pointed  out  that  seven  thousand  students  have  passed  out  from  these  halls 
into  the  world.  She  appealed  to  all  those  who  share  the  benefits  of  Ala- 
bama College  to  feel  a  responsibility  to  the  institution,  pointing  out  that 
though  much  progress  has  already  been  made  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done. 

Finally  Dr.  T.  H.  Napier,  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  added  a 
word  of  greeting  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution.  He  said  in 
part: 

"On  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  Alabama  College,  I  bring  you  greetings, 
and  extend  to  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  on  this  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  school.  We  are  indeed  glad  to  have  you  visit  us  and 
we  place  ourselves  at  your  service  in  any  capacity  that  may  add  to  your 
pleasure  while  in  our  midst. 

There  are  those  in  this  group  who  have  been  with  the  institution  from 
its  foundation.  Others  are  getting  their  first  experience  as  members  of  the 
faculty,  but  all  are  cooperating  in  an  honest  effort  to  improve  the  instruc- 
tion, to  make  the  social  life  more  wholesome  for  the  young  women  who 
come  here  for  study,  and  to  give  you  value  received  for  every  dollar  that 
the  State  has  invested.  As  to  how  well  we  are  succeeding,  others  must 
judge. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  harmony  prevails.  To  be 
sure  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  You  would  not  have  us  otherwise, 
but  these  differences  are  not  organized  into  factions  that  hamper  the  ad- 
ministration or  that  detract  from  the  quality  of  instruction  you  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  an  institution  supported  by  the  State. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  training  of  those  who  have  been  select- 
ed to  teach  your  children.  More  than  ten  per  cent  have  the  Doctor's  de- 
gree or  an  equivalent  from  schools  of  unquestionable  standing.  More 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  remainder  have  the  Master's  degree  from  schools 
of  equal  merit,  while  the  others  are  graduates  of  colleges  and  conserva- 
tories that  are  ranked  among  the  best  in  the  land.  Ten  per  cent  have 
studied  abroad,  and  more  than  twenty  per  cent  hold  degrees  from  Alabama 
colleges  and  universities.  The  members  of  the  faculty  have  studied  in 
more  than  fifty  different  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country  extending 
from  Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Johns- 
Hopkins  on  the  east  to  the  universities  of  California  and  Oregon  on  the 
west.  From  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Chicago  on  the  north  to  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississip- 
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pi,  and  Alabama  on  the  South.  There  is  still  room  for  growth  through 
further  study  but  these  facts  indicate  a  willingness  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  appear. 

There  is  a  friendliness  between  teachers  and  students  that  results  in 
the  most  hearty  good  will.  Each  member  of  the  faculty  acts  as  advisor 
to  a  special  group  of  students  selected  by  the  Social  Committee  and  assigned 
for  that  purpose.  There  seems  to  be  no  casts,  no  cliques,  and  no  snobs 
but  rather  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  both  students  and  teachers 
that  should  be  characteristic  of  those  who  really  desire  to  serve. 

Again  welcoming  you  on  this  occasion  and  inviting  you  to  visit  us 
again,  allow  me  to  close  these  few  remarks  with  a  renewal  of  our  pledge 
to  keep  faith  with  you,  with  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  the  college  we  feel 
honored  in  serving  by  supporting  the  administration  and  by  preserving  its 
sacred  traditions." 


